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Anita Pollitzer 
Miss Pollitzer, formerly Secretary of the National Woman's Party, was. 


elected Third Vice-Chairman at the recent convention. She has just 
completed thirteen months of Feminist study and activity in Europe. 
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The Nationality of Married Women and 
the League of Nations : 

A T its third session, the Commission 

for the Progressive Codification of 
International Law by the League of Na- 
tions studied the question of the na- 
tionality of the married woman. By a 
large majority it adopted a resolution 
proposing the elaboration of an interna- 
tional convention permitting the regula- 
tion of the most troublesome situations 
resulting from the loss of nationality, 


such as those where the difference in the | 


laws of countries make a woman lose her 
nationality by marriage without giving 
her that of her husband. The committee 
decided to request the Council of the 
League of Nations to call a conference of 
representatives of governments in order 


to study this and other similar questions, 


says La Francaise. 


Women in British Local Goveisbnenia 


T the present time (June 17, 1927) 


2,300 women are members of 535 of 
the 625 Boards of Guardians in England 
and Wales. Only 298 women are mem- 
bers of the County and County Borough 
Councils, and there are fifteen County 
Councils and fourteen County Borough 
Councils to which no women have been 
elected. It is true that a large number 
of women serve as co-opted members on 
the statutory committees of these authori- 
ties, but the position of a co-opted member 


is very inferior to that of the elected mem- | 


ber. The National Union of Societies for 
Equal Citizenship has pointed out in its 
pamphlet on the “Proposed Reforms in 
the Poor Law” that it is of vital impor- 
tance to secure the inclusion of an ade- 
quate number of women either by the en- 
largement of the elected bodies or by an 
increased use of the method of co-option, 


with a definite proviso that a certain 


number of the latter persons shall be 
women. 


Equal Rights in a Minor Field 


NE Government bureau has estab- 
lished Equal Rights between men and 
women in a minor field. We hope it car- 
ries this equality all along the line. The 
women employees of the adjutant and in- 


spector’s department of the Marine Corps 


may now smoke at their work as men can. 
Brigadier General Rufus H. Lane, head of 
the office, said that he made the ruling of 
his own free will, and that he would 
rather women would smoke at their work 
than leave their work to smoke. 


A Woman for Congress? 


"THE United Press, in a dispatch from 

Denver, Colorado, on July 21, declares 
that Kate Rothwell Vaile, widow of the 
late Congressman William N. Vaile of 
Denver, will be prevented by “machine 
politics” from winning the nomination to 
represent her district in the Seventieth 
Congress, to which her husband was re- 
elected shortly before his death. 

Mrs. Vaile is a member of the Repub- 
lican National Committee from Colorado, 
and, if her selection for this position 
really meant anything, it would seem that 


_ the Republican “machine” would support 


her. 

Mrs. Vaile really wants to be in Con- 
gress, but says she will not make a strenu- 
ous campaign. Governor Adams has not 
yet set the date for the special election to 
fill the position. : 


Memorial to Pioneer Woman Surgeon - 
ey JULY 4 in Tavistock Square Gar- 
dens, London, a monument to Dame 
Louisa Aldrich-Blake, pioneer English 
woman doctor, was unveiled by the vice- 
chancellor of the University of London, 
Sir William Beveridge. The memorial 
was designed by Sir Edwin Lutyens; the 
bronze busts which adorn it are based on 
the portrait by Sir William Orpen, which 
is now in the London School of Medicine 
for Women. The choice of site was made 
possible by the kindness of the Duke of 
Bedford. Speeches were made by Dame 
Mary Scharlieb, Lord Riddell, Dr. Eliza- 
beth Bolton, and Lady Barrett. Those 
who took part in the earlier phases of the 
struggle for the recognition of medical 
women must indeed feel proud of these 
witnesses to the fruition of their efforts. 
Sir William said that Dame Louisa was 
not only a great surgeon and a great ad- 
ministrator, but a woman who had led a 
happy life and been the cause of happiness 
in others. Lord Riddell spoke of her as a 
great personage, distinguished for her no- 
bility of character and the fact that she 
was a model professional woman. Be- 
sides the monument, the memorial scheme 
includes the endowment of a traveling 
scholarship, which is open to all medical 
women graduates in the United Kingdom. 


“Woman's Rights Bloc” in France 
HE “woman’s rights bloc” in the 


French Chamber of Deputies has been 
reorganized by Louis Proust, deputy 
from Indre-et-Loire. Regardless of party, 
nearly 200 deputies have already given 
their written agreement to join this new 
group and to support the rights of women. 


All are in favor of giving to women the > 


right to vote and to hold office. 


Equal Rights 


Feminist Notes 


Ruth Bryan Owen—Feminist 
BRYAN OWEN, who made an 
unsuccessful race for Congress in 


Florida last year, and hopes to make a 


successful race next year, said the other 

day to a group of business and profes- 

sional women in Jackson, Tennessee. 
“When I hear of a woman in a new 
work, a new business or profession, 

I feel the same pride I feel when I see 

the flag go by.” 

Then she paused, ran her eyes over the 
gathering of professional women, and said 
deliberately with an impressive ring in 
her voice: 

“No,—It is a stronger, more in- 
tense feeling than patriotism, this 
pride in women, for I know that in 
all that a woman undertakes today, 
she finds difficulties. All of you are 
pioneers, cutting the way through 
jungle.” 

Sue White, chairman of the Political 
Council of the Woman’s Party, now prac- 
ticing law in Jackson, was one of the 


- women to whom she was talking, and Miss 


White writes that she hopes to see Mrs. 
Owen in the Seventy-first Congress voting 
for Equal Rights. 


Cuba Bars Wives Unless Husbands 
Consent 


UBA has a law refusing to admit any 

married woman to the country un- 
less she carries properly executed papers 
showing she has her husband’s consent 
to enter the country. President Machado 
has recently modified this decree to allow 
American women to enter Cuba whether 
or not they have the consent of their hus- 
bands, but the decree still remains, and 
women of Cuba should refuse to allow 
their country to keep such a decree in 
force, thus announcing to the world that 
Cuba believes the wife to be the husband’s 
chattel. | 


Communists in Turkestan Ban Polygamy 
NY Communist found practicing 
. polygamy, marrying an under-aged 
Turkestan girl, or buying a wife will be 
subject to court and party trial under 
orders recently issued by the Central Com- 
mittee of the Turkestan Communist Party. 
Persons possessing more than one wife 
will not be admitted to the Communist 
Party, and members who refuse to obey 
the orders will be dismissed from their 
posts. 


Chicago's Youngest Woman Lawyer 
OSE MILLER is, at the age of 21 
years, the youngest woman lawyer 


in Chicago. She is specializing on divorce 
cases. 


tionalization laws in their treatment 

of American-born women married to 
foreigners have again been exemplified 
by a striking case of injustice and cruelty. 
Peggy Hull Kinley, American - born 


a: HE inequalities of- American na- 


newspaper woman, native of Bennington, 


Kansas, coming of a family of pioneers 
which for more than four generations 
blazed a trail of civilization in the West, 
opening schools on the frontier, reclaim- 
ing farms from the wilderness, has re- 
ceived the following letter from Ellis 
Island: 

“Madam: It is my duty to inform 
you that the Secretary of Labor, 
Washington, D. C., has denied your 
application for an extension of your 
temporary admission to the United 
States. It will therefore be necessary 
for you to leave this country on or 
before August 15, 1927.” The letter 
concludes, “Hoping you have enjoyed 

your visit to our country, I am, 
Respectfully, Roy M. Day, Commis- 
sioner of Immigration.” 

This is a familiar story to the National 
Woman’s Party, which has been for years 
trying to get Congress to amend the 
naturalization and immigration laws to 


provide for the restitution of citizenship 


to women who were married before the 
Cable Act went into effect, and to provide 
that in the future men and women shall 
have Equal Rights to retain their citizen- 
ship regardless of marriage. 

Mrs. Kinley has appealed to the New 
York World and to the National Woman’s 
Party for aid in obtaining leave to remain 
in this country long enough to regain her 
American citizenship. As it is, if the 
immigration authorities do not give this 
American-born woman permission to re- 
main here another six months, and then 
regain her citizenship, she will have to 


of the Woman’s Party and of out- 
standing Feminists connected with 
other women’s organizations helped to se- 
cure for Alice Baroni her recent appoint- 
ment as Italian interpreter in the New 
York City Courts, where she has been as- 
signed to Special Sessions, Criminal 
Court, known as the “Tombs Jail Court.” 
Mme. Baroni passed the Civil Service 
examination for interpreter, and her name 
was placed second on the list of sixty-five, 
the man ahead of her having 30/100 of 
one point more than her marking. 
Mme, Baroni is a member of the Wom- 
an’s Party. She was born in Baltimore, 
Maryland, and on her mother’s side is 


of the Mew York 


Native-Born American Barred 


return to England to remain for at least 
three years, as the British quota is ex- 
hausted for three years. 

“Tf I leave this country on or before 
August 15, the immigration authorities 


will have to carry me out bodily,” said 


Mrs. Kinley to a reporter for the World. 
“T was brought up in the heart of the 


United States, with the idea that I was 


living in the greatest country in the 
world. My people have always been fight- 


ers for legislation to secure greater free-— 


dom and tolerance and abolish discrimi- 
nation. Just because I was married to an 
Englishman six months before September 
22, 1922, I am an alien in my native land, 
while Constance Talmadge, for example, 
who married an Englishman after that 
date, may retain all her rights as an 
American citizen. Is this a law which 
fosters patriotism ? 

“Can it possibly have any constructive 
effect upon the country? There are hun- 
dreds of American women affected as 
tragically as I am, separated definitely 
from their husbands as in my case, or 
widowed. They must live lives of exiles 
from their families, their friends, and 
their means of earning a living, in alien 
lands. 

“I am asked to leave the country, and 
since the British quota is exhausted for 
three years, it means that I will not only 
face direct poverty, unemployment, and 
loneliness, but that my mother, who is de- 
pendent upon me, must face the same con- 
ditions. 


“At the same time, immigrants will be 


admitted daily from many countries, ig- 


norant of our traditions, unfamiliar with 


our customs, unable to speak our lan- 
guage, and the American Government will 
spend thousands of dollars trying to make 
good citizens of these people, while I, a 
made-to-order American, am condemned 


A Woman Appointed 


By Jane Norman Smith 


descended from a long line of distin- 


guished Americans who have made con- 


structive contribution to the welfare of 
the nation. She was educated in a French 
school and lived for a number of years 
in Italy, where she studied music with 
Luigi Vannuccini and Vincenzo Lombardi. 
She speaks Italian, French, Spanish, and 
German and knows some Russian. 

While, in many instances, capable 
women who are ably performing their 
duties have been selected for public office 
by men leaders, in many more instances 
others have been selected because they 


to a miserable existence as an exile be- 
cause a group of men in Washington de- 
cided to will away my natural heritage. 
I will not obey the order.” 

As a newspaper woman, Mrs. Kinley 
has written for papers from San Fran- 
cisco to New York. As Peggy Hull, she 
went to the Mexican border in 1916 as 
a correspondent, and later to England 
and France as war correspondent. | 

In 1918, in recognition of her excellent 
work she was made the only accredited 
woman war correspondent with the Amer- 
ican troops in Siberia. General Pershing 
wrote to her at this time, “In my opinion 
you are better qualified than the majority 
of correspondents attached to the expedi- 
tion to write for the American people the 
story of their army in France.” 

General Peyton C. March, chief of staff, 
wrote to her: “I have often thought of 
you since you left the front, and have 
always admired your pluck in beating 


out the men correspondents in getting 


news, and you will always have my warm- 
est wishes wherever you go.” 

In February, 1922, Peggy Hull was 
married to Capt. John T. Kinley, a Brit- 
ish officer residing in Shanghai. For a 
time she accepted the important position 
of general manager of the Shanghai Ga- 
zette, but her married life proved unhappy 
and she separated from her husband defi- 
nitely, though not legally. | 

Wishing to return to her native land, 
she took her four American passports to 
the American Consul, only to be informed 
that she was not an American at all and 
that she could be admitted to this country 
only on a visitor’s visa. The term of this 
visa expires August 15. 

Mrs. Kinley has been free-lancing and 
doing publicity work during her stay here, 
living at the Bretton Hall Hotel in New 
York City. 


were the nice sisters or friends of some ~ 
one in power or a generous contributor 
to the coffers of a political organization. 

In going over the list of selections by 


Feminists of women candidates for public 


office,— Jessie Dell, Marie Moore Forrest, 
Rebecca Greathouse, and Alice Baroni— 
it is evident that women are not interested 
in securing appointments for women for 
the sole reason that they are women, even 
though they work to obtain the appoint- 
ment of women in order to provide a more 
representative government. Feminists de- 
mand that women of high character and 
excellent qualifications shall receive ap- 
pointments and nominations to public 
office. 
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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN’S PARTY 


The object of this organization shall be 

to secure for women complete equality 

with men under the law and in all human 
relationships. 


THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 


“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 
throughout the United States and every 
| place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation.” 


[Senate Joint Resolution Number 11.7 
House Joint Resolution Number 81. 


Introduced in the Senate, December 8, 1925, 
by SunaTor CwaRLEs E. Curtis. 
Introduced in the House of Representatives, 
December 16, 1925, 
by REPRESENTATIVE D. R. ANTHONY. 


Every Member An Equal Rights Envoy 


HEN President Coolidge told the Equal Rights envoys of the National 
Woman’s Party that as soon as enough women demand Equal Rights 
the Equal Rights Amendment will be passed, he challenged the 


National Woman’s Party to bring the demand of women for Equal Rights 


to Congress. | 

That is what the National Woman’s Party is constantly doing. It was 
organized to do just that, and to act always, in the light of the information 
it has gathered so meticulously, to obtain Equal Rights between men and 
women in every aspect of life. | | 

That was what the National Woman’s Party was doing when it took to 
President Coolidge the demand of Western women for the prompt adoption 
of the Equal Rights Amendment. That was what it was doing when it 


arranged to bring the demand of Eastern working women to President 


Coolidge and to Congress more than a year ago. 

But every member of the National Woman’s Party, and every woman 
everywhere who believes in justice for women should accept the President’s 
challenge, and make of herself an Equal Rights envoy. 

There is always work for Equal Rights envoys in every town and on 
every farm in the United States. Every woman should constitute herself 
an Equal Rights envoy, in this interim between the Sixty-ninth and the 
Seventieth Congresses, to take to her Senators and her Representative her 
demand for Equal Rights. 


Every Feminist should make clear to every candidate for office that she 
will vote for no man or woman who does not pledge himself or herself 
to stand on the side of equality whenever it comes up in the course of his 
or her public service. | ie 

The President did not deny the justice of our cause. In fact, his assurance 
that the Equal Rights Amendment will be enacted as soon as enough women 
demand it is a virtual admission of the justice of our cause, for there is a 
faith in this country that only justice can finally prevail. ee 

President Coolidge asked the newspaper correspondents at the Summer 
White House to give as much publicity as possible to the demand of women 
for Equal Rights. Every member of the National Woman’s Party should | 
create opportunities to carry on the educational work of making known the 
demand of women for equality and justice. 

With every member of the National Woman’s Party an Equal Rights 


envoy, the Equal Rights Amendment can soon be incorporated into our 
Constitution. : 


One of Many Reasons 


NNA LASKEY, member of the Oklahoma Legislature, pointed out to 
A President Coolidge one of the many reasons why obtaining Equal 
“ Rights by hundreds of special bills and amendments to State consti- 
tutions is an endless task. | 
She said: 


“In the State of Oklahoma there still exist many discriminations 
against women, some of which are embodied in the Constitution. An 
amendment can be added to the State Constitution only if it is 
received a majority of all the votes passed at the election, not simply 
a majority of the votes cast on the amendment itself. Experience 
shows us that it is practically impossible to secure a majority of all 
the votes passed. That is why we look to the passage of a Federal 
amendment to grant us equality with men.” 7 


It has been Oklahoma’s experience that people simply ignore a referendum 
on a constitutional amendment on their ballots. Very few amendments 
have been passed during regular elections. For example, in one case an 
amendment to the State Constitution was proposed, and obtained a large 
majority of those who voted on the question. But it did not obtain a 
majority of the total vote. The next year a special election was called in 
which there were no candidates to be elected—only this same constitutional 
amendment to be voted on. A much smaller majority than had been cast 
on the same question before won the passage of the amendment, simply 
because a much smaller percentage of the total electorate went out to vote. 

But such a special election can be called only by the Governor. It is not 
always easy to get a Governor to go to the trouble of calling a special election 
to correct an injustice to women. This is just one of the many reasons for 
an Equal Rights Amendment to the Constitution of the United States. _ 


Equal Right 
(OFFICIAL 
| 
Edith Houghton Hooker ‘ 
Dora G. Ogle ‘ Business Manager 
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Shall There Special Restrictive Laws for Women? 


HALL women be barred from certain 
S occupations as they were once ex- 
cluded from the practice of the law? 
Shall they be excluded from night work? 
Shall they have special laws restricting 
their employment? Or, shall all laws and 
regulations dealing with employment be 
on a non-sex basis and thus insure equal- 
ity of opportunity in the field of labor? 
Many special labor laws for women 
have been enacted throughout the United 
States, and some of these laws have caused 
wage-earning women to view with increas- 
ing alarm the efforts of labor organiza- 
tions and well-meaning welfare groups to 
impose special legislative restrictions up- 
on women workers. 
Sixteen States have regulations under 


which women but not men are barred from — 


engaging in various occupations and em- 
ployment at night. These States are Cali- 
fornia, Connecticut, Delaware, Indiana, 
Kansas, Massachusetts, Nebraska, New 
Jersey, New York, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, 
Washington, and Wisconsin. In nine 
States there is an 8-hour law applying to 
- women but not to men, and in a number 
of States women are excluded by law 
from various occupations and paid po- 
sitions. 

Here and there organizations of busi- 
ness and professional women have gone 
on record against special laws for women. 
The New York, New Hampshire, and Ver- 
mont State federations of business and 
professional women’s clubs have recently 
_ adopted the following resolution unani- 
mously : | 

“Resolved, That the State Federa- 
tion of Business and Professional 

Women’s Clubs holds that women in 

the professions, in business, and in 

industry shall be free to work and 
protected as workers on the same 
terms as men; that it is opposed to - 
any legislation on a sex basis, on the 
ground that all legislation and regu- 
lations shall be based upon the nature 
of the work and not upon the sex of 
the worker.” 

Indiana, Missouri, Colorado, Michigan, 
Delaware, and Iowa are other States 
where business and professional women’s 
federations have maintained a stand 
against industrial legislation based on 
sex rather than on the nature of the work. 
The Indiana State Federation of Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s Clubs, on 
June 27, just before its delegates went to 
the national convention at Oakland, Cali- 
_ fornia, reaffirmed its unanimous opposi- 
tion to restrictive labor laws applying to 
women only, and instructed its fifty dele- 
gates to the convention to do their utmost 
to bring the united opposition of organ- 
ized business and professional women to 


By Jane Norman Smith. 


such laws. Indiana has maintained this 
stand since 1920. 

However, as a whole, business and pro- 
fessional women have watched the battles 
of women for equal opportunity in indus- 
try from the side lines, and have hereto- 
fore shown only a mild interest in a ques- 
tion that is agitating the minds of think- 
ing women the world over—whether or 
not there shall be special labor laws for 
women. This apathy may have been 
largely due to the busy lives led by women 
who are pursuing successful careers, and 
also to a willingness to accept the labor 
policies formulated for women workers 
by men’s labor organizations and welfare 
groups, on the supposition that they were 


working for the best interests of women. 


The question of whether or not there 
shall be special labor laws for women 
can no longer be ignored by business and 
professional women, for such proposed 
laws, applying to them as well as to 


women in industry, are at their very 


doors. 

California has an 8-hour law, which is 
of a flexible nature; it provides that 
women cannot work longer than 48 


hours per week, but enables women to 


work in banks, insurance companies, and 
for large wholesale firms, et cetera, where 
it is necessary to do special work like 
balancing books, making up cash, et 
cetera, which requires a 9- or 10-hour day 
occasionally. The present law, therefore, 
exempts women who are doing executive 
work and various other lines of work. 

During the 1927 session of the Cali- 
fornia Legislature, the State Labor Com- 
mission sponsored a law to amend the 
existing 8-hour law, which provided that 
practically all women employees, except 
housemaids, graduate nurses, and cannery 
workers, could not work longer than eight 
hours in any one day, and fixed rigid 
penalities for violation of the law. Be- 
cause of its rigidity, the law would have 
thrown thousands of women out of em- 
ployment, and would have closed to wom- 
en every position which required at any 
time during the month any overtime. 

According to Caroline Kellogg, a Los 
Angeles attorney and State legislative 
chairman of the California Federation of 
Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs, who led the opposition to the pro- 
posed law, “It was designed by the labor 
unions for that distinct purpose, as their 
leaders admitted.” 


O one believes more strongly in a 
short work day for all workers than 
the business and professional woman, and 
the average business week is not over 
forty-two hours. However, there is not 
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an accounting position or a bookkeeping 
position that does not occasionally require 
a long day or evening’s work in the exi- 
gencies of the banking, insurance, or pro- 
fessional business, or in any business or 


profession where brains and not brawn 
are the commodity the employee barters 


for wages. 

The California bill was defeated by 
business and professional women. If it 
had passed, every woman who was not 
a “clock-watcher,” who was competent 


and conscientious, would have been a law- 


breaker, and her employer would have 
been a law-breaker, if she had worked 
an evening to get a trial balance, or to 
map out a selling campaign, or write a 


brief in quiet after the office had closed. 


In other words, this law would have re- 
duced the business and professional wom- 


en to the expedient of “bootlegging” their 


work. 
This proposed law was defeated in Cali- 


fornia, but, sponsored by “protectionists.” 


Similar laws are likely to bob up when- 


ever legislatures meet in anyone of our 


forty-eight States, and only constant 

vigilance on the part of wage-earning 

women and organized opposition to all 
special labor laws for women will prevent 
their passage. 

The Daily Times, Palo Alto, California, 
March 15, 1927, in commenting upon the 
proposed law, said in part: | 

“Women workers in lines requiring 
intellectual skill and ability are op- 
posing the proposed 8-hour law. * * * 

- They could hardly do otherwise. If 
the law is passed, it would put into 
a separate and handicapped class all 
women whose brains and tnaining 

now make them free competitors with 
other people, their success being regu- 
lated only by their ability and achieve- 
ment in a free competitive field. | 

“Only by ignoring the law or by 
subterfuge of some sort could a wom- 
an physician, lawyer, or other inde- 
pendent worker do her work. Only 
by similar device could many women 
in responsible positions as employees 
retain their positions. Extra hours 
in an office to meet occasional emer- 
gencies would be debarred if they led 
to over-running the legally fixed 
maximum. 

“The whole theory which includes 
women of individual ability in a 
group and class subject to special 
restriction merely because they are 
women is wrong. * * * It is no more. 
fair or necessary to limit the amount 
of time that such women may legally 
devote to their work than it would 
be to place such limits on independ- 
ent men workers.” 

Miss Kellogg writes of California busi- 
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ness women’s fight for Equal Rights: 

“We also had an interesting fight, in 
which we were defeated, in our request 
that a married woman be able to control 
her actual earnings in the conduct of a 
business, a practice of a profession, or 
earned as salary. In this same fight, the 
labor element, which we had defeated a 
few days before, also had a hand, al- 
though they worked so adroitly that it 
was not apparent that they were instru- 
mental in our defeat. We had some lovely 
‘long hairs’ who drooled long and loud 
over lovely woman, and her lovely throne 
in the home and the hearts of her natural 
protectors—the men of the nation. And 
that women were too exquisite, too sacred, 
and too important to society to be per- 
mitted to come in contact with the evils 
attendant upon experience in the busi- 
ness world, and how they felt that grant- 
ing the women the right to control her 
earnings would encourage more married 
women to enter the business field, and 
therefore the law was anti-social in effect, 
and struck at the very heart of the nation 
—the home.” 


Curiously enough, while labor organiza- 
tions in the States, industrial boards and 
commissions, and women’s bureaus con- 
nected with the labor departments, both 
national and State, are seeking to subject 
women workers to government regula- 
tion, William Geen, pyesident of the 
American Federation of Labor, in an 
article, appearing in Cwrrent History 
June, 1927, states: ae 


“To strike at industrial freedom is 
to strike at the heart of personal 
freedom. * * * American labor be- 
lieves that consultation, discussion of 
differences of opinion and agreement 
upon things to be done together will 
assure progress with accompanying 
growth of individuals which will 
guarantee continued development. 
There is no permanent progress in 
imposing decrees and regulations up- 
on individuals which take from them 
control over their lives and estab- 
lish the dominance of the State. * * * 
Regardless of what group may con- 
stitute the autocracy, the substitute 
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of State control for voluntary insti- 
tution means loss of freedom.” 


T must be obvious that once women’s 

freedom to work in the professions, 
in business and in industry is hemmed 
about by restrictions and limitations 
(however pious their object), whieh do 
not at the same time apply to men, they 
will have even less chance than they have 
at present of securing well-paid employ- 
ment, and will be squeezed out of higher 
paid work and crowded into badly paid_ 

To restrict by legislation the hours of 
labor of women but not those of men 
perpetuates the idea that women are a 
class apart in industry, who are only to 
be allowed to work at special hours, under 
special supervision, and subject to special 
governmental rdgulations, and deepens 


the impression that women are essentially | 


inferior as economic units. 
If legislation and regulations are neces- 
sary, they should be based upon the na- 


. ture of the work and not upon the sex of 


the worker. 


Lies Within Your Power’ 


WV support of an amendment to the 
United States Constitution pro- 
viding that men and women shall have 
Equal Rights under the law throughout 
the United States and in all territory 
subject to its jurisdiction. The basis of 
our plea for such a amendment is two- 
fold; the one basis being that such an 
amendment is needed for the practical 
purpose of wiping out wide-spread dis- 
criminations against women in the laws 
of the land; the other, our conviction that 
the principle that all citizens, both men 
and women, should alike share in the 
privileges and immunities of citizenship, 
is a fundamental principle of human lib- 
erty, and therefore should be made an 
integral part of our fundamental law as 
embodied in our national Constitution. 


The previous speakers have made brief 
reference to the need of such an amend- 
ment to wipe out at one stroke discrimina- 
tions against women in the laws of the 
several States; the need because such dis- 
criminations are so numerous and so 
woven into the very fabric of the law, 
and so influence the interpretation of the 
law by the court, that it would be impos- 
sible to remove all such discriminations 
by specific bills within any reasonable 
span of years. Already our Legal Research 
Department has prepared more than five 
hundred bills aimed at these discrimina- 
tions in the various States; and these 
more than five hundred bills do not reach 
all such discriminations. 


Most of these discriminations are an 


E have come to you to ask your : 


(Speech of Gail Laughlin, Republican 
Member of the Maine Legislature and 
First Vice-Chairman of the National 
Woman’s Party, to President Coolidge 

July 15.) 


inheritance from a by-gone age, when 


women were regarded more as property | 


than as human beings, but not all. In 
addition to these survivals of medieval 
prejudice and injustice, there are, in 
nearly every State, laws passed in recent 
years, which restrict the economic free- 
dom of women, which place restrictions 
upon women in business and in industry 
which do not apply to their male competi- 


tors. These restrictions have been camou- 


flaged under the name of “welfare legis- 
lation”; but even a very limited study of 
the effect of such restrictions, applied to 
women only, shows, beyond the shadow of 
a doubt, that such restrictions are a 


handicap to women and relegate women 


to jobs so undesirable and poorly paid 


that men do not want them. Today, the 


big department stores in New York City 
are discharging women who are now 
heads of the departments and receiving 
high salaries, and are replacing them with 
men as a result of a law placing further 
restrictions upon the hours of labor of 
women, which was passed by the last 
Legislature of New York and signed by 


its Governor, and which goes into effect in — 


January, 1928. 


The bulk of such legislation in the vari- 
ous States was put upon the statute books 
before women voted, when women inter- 


ested in securing wider opportunities for 
women were giving all their time and 


_ thought and energy to winning suffrage 


for women; and was put there before the 


business and professional women had be- 


gun to organize, and so had a chance to be 
heard. The general trend today is con- 
trary to the action just taken in New 
York, and similar proposed legislation 
has been defeated in recent years in seyv- 
eral States, notably in California, during 
the last session of the legislature when the 
business women of the State united to de- 
feat and did defeat the enactment of fur- 


ther restrictions in that State. 


Eternal vigilance is necessary to guard 
against the imposition of such further re- 
strictions, a vigilance which draws heavily 
on the time and energy of women, to their 
own disadvantage and to that of the com- 
munity, which would otherwise profit by 
a constructive use of such time and 
energy.; Their only security is an amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution which 
will, at one stroke, wipe out the discrimi- 
nations against women, inherited from 
the common law, and protect them against 
further restriction upon them in business 
and industry through the efforts of their 
male competitors, who call upon the law 
to secure for them business and indus- 
trial advantage which they cannot win 
through superior qualifications. 

The officers of a number of organiza- 
tions of women have undertaken to put 
these organizations on record for such 
industrial restrictions and so against the 
amendment which we advocate. I belong 
to several of those organizations, and I 
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know that in not one of them was such 
action ever authorized by vote of the en- 
tire membership or the question of tak- 
ing it ever so submitted. . 

When this nation was established, a 
written Constitution was adopted for the 
purpose of safeguarding fundamental 
human rights, so that they should not 
be at the hazard of legislative caprice. 
By its provisions the inalienable rights of 
men are protected, and they are guaran- 
teed the equal protection of the law. We 
ask that the inalienable rights of women 
receive a similar protection, that our Fed- 
eral Constitution guarantee to women the 
protection which it guarantees to men. 
It is true that the passage of such an 
amendment and its submission to the sev- 


eral States for ratification is primarily 
a matter for Congressional action. But it 


is the constitutional prerogative of the 
Chief Executive to lay before Congress 
matters which vitally affect the welfare 
of the nation, and to recommend action, 
as it is his right to use his commanding 
influence in other ways for the further- 
ance of objects which have his approval. 

Nothing can be more vital than a meas- 
ure which affects the fundamental liberty 
of any group of the people. Such a meas- 
ure is the one we advocate. Justice is its 
foundation; and the mightiest force in 


‘all the world is the force of justice. Indi- 


viduals may hasten it or delay it, but they 
cannot stop it. It must and will triumph. 
Throughout all history, immortal fame 
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has been the portion of those who have 
performed some outstanding service to 
further the cause of human liberty. It 
lies within your power, Mr. President, as 


head and leader of this great nation, to 


lay the final stone in the temple of liberty 
which has been built in this country, 


to banish forever from our system of gov- 
ernment the last claim of aristocracy, the 
aristocracy of sex. In pleading with you 
to use your great power, your command- 
ing influence, both as President and as 
man, for an amendment to our Constitu- 
tion guaranteeing Equal Rights to men 


and women alike under the law, we are | 


asking of you an inestimable service, both 
to women and to humanity, and to the 
cause of human liberty. 


Woman Delegate Geneva 


a substitute delegate of England 

again at the League of Nations 
Assembly at Geneva in September. The 
following colloquy in the English House 
of Commons shows the effort of women 
members of Parliament to get a woman 
appointed a regular delegate: : 

Mr. Briant asked the Prime Minister if 
he will consider the advisability of includ- 
ing a woman as a fully accredited dele- 
gate in the Government’s delegation to the 
Assembly of the League of Nations next 
September at Geneva. 

Mr. Locker-Lampson: A woman will be 
included in the British delegation to the 
next assembly, which will be composed as 
follows: Delegates—Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, Sir Cecil Hurst, 
Legal Adviser to the Foreign Office; sub- 
stitute delegates—The Earl of Onslow 
(under-Secretary of State for War), Sir 


[):» EDITH LYTTLETON will be 


Edward Hilton Young, M.P., Major Wal- 
ter Elliot (Under-Secretary of State for 
Scotland), Dame Edith Lyttelton. The 
substitute delegates receive credentials in 
the same form as the delegates, and in 
practice their functions differ hardly at 
all. 

Miss Wilkinson: Is it not possible to 
include a woman as a fully accredited 
delegate, since the right honorable gentle- 
man must know perfectly well that a sub- 


‘stitute delegate at Geneva has not the 


same status as a fully accredited delegate 
would have? 

Viscountess Astor: Hear! Hear! 

Mr. Locker-Lampson: I think the honor- 
able ladies are under a misapprehension. 


Substitute delegates are fully accredited 


and, if one of the delegates is absent, a 
substitute delegate takes the absent dele- 


gate’s place. They have exactly the same — 
y 


standing. | 
Miss Wilkinson: Is it not the case, on 


A Married Woman's Passport 


yf AURICE VOLLAEYS, in La 
| Francaise, condemns as a viola- 


tion of French law the present 
requirement that a married woman must 
have her husband’s consent in order to 
obtain a passport. He observes that the 
power to move about freely was one of 
the victories won by the French Revolu- 
tion, but that this freedom did not last 
long. Passports were re-established in 
1792, on account of the necessity of keep- 
ing men where they might be called to 
the defense of the Republic. But there 
was no mention of any restriction upon 
women. | 
Under the regimé of the Restoration 
May 30, 1816, the regulations with regard 
to passports were made more strict, and 
among other provisions, “the consent of 


their parents, tutor, or master,” was nec- 


essary to the securing of a passport by > 


“a minor, student, married woman, or 
domestic servant.” In 1828 the Minister 
of the Interior confirmed these measures 
and forbade prefects to give passports to 
certain classes of persons, including 
“minors without the consent of their 
parents or tutors, and married women 
under the control of the husband, without 
the consent of their spouses.” 

“By the virtue of administrative tradi- 
tion, by the respect for precedent,” says 
M. Vollaeys, “the order of 1828 has been 
handed down to us. An order of the 
Prefect of Police of May 30, 1916, re- 
affirms that a passport may be refused 
to a married woman who does not bring 
the consent of her husband. | 


the honorable gentleman’s own statement, 
that while the fully accredited delegates 
attend and take their part in the proceed- 


ings, a substitute delegate is only able to 


take a full share in the deliberations if 
a fully accredited delegate is absent? How 
does the honorable gentleman reconcile 
his own statement with his reply? 

Mr. Thurtle: Will the Government see 
that all delegates sent to represent this 
country at Geneva are the best delegates 
possible, irrespective of sex? 

Mr. Locker-Lampson: I think the list 
which I have read out shows that they are. 
The substitute delegates take a full part in 
the deliberations. They take their full 
share. We made a similar arrangement 


last year, and it was regarded with full 


satisfaction by all parties concerned. 
Viscountess Astor: It is not true that 


other countries, Germany for instance, 


send a woman as a fully accredited dele- 
gate and not as a substitute? 


in France 


While certain parts of the order of 
the Prefect of Police of 1816 have been 
tacitly abrogated, those relating to women 
and minors have remained in force. Ac- 
cording to M. Vollaeys, this measure is, at 
least so far as women are concerned, a 
violation of the Constitution of 1791, and 
while the minister of Charles X may have 
misconceived the principles of French 
democracy, his illegal actions should not 
be perpetuated by the third Republic. 

“To Albert Sarraut,” he concludes, 
“falls the agreeable task of re-establish- 
ing respect for law by abrogating purely, 
simply, and definitely the illegal admin- 
istrative measure imposed upon married 
women by his predecessor of the Restora- 
tion.” 
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Washington Women for Equal Rights 


HE Woman’s Legislative Council 
Ta the State of Washington at its 

tenth annual assembly re-endorsed 
the Equal Rights Amendment to the 
United States Constitution in the follow- 
ing resolution: 


“Resolved, That we re-endorse the 
Federal Equal Rights Amendment 
' which reads as follows: ‘Men and 
women shall have Equal Rights 
_ throughout the United States and 
every place subject to its jurisdic- 
tion.’ ” 


The Council also adopted a resolution 
calling for the amendment of the Cable 
Act to provide for full equality of citizen- 
ship for women born or naturalized in 
the United States, regardless of marriage. 

This resolution reads: 


“Whereas, the Cable Act, so re- 
cently passed to secure to women — 
more equable rights of citizenship, 
still discriminates most unjustly 
against the married woman ; ; 

“We most earnestly recommend 
that the Cable Act be amended, to the 
end that every woman, born or nat- — 
uralized a citizen of the United States 
may enjoy these rights upon the same 
terms as her brother, regardless of 
her marriage status; not only in the 
United States but in every place sub- 
ject to its jurisdiction.” 


The Declaration of Principles of the 
Woman’s Legislative Council includes the 
declaration that the Council realizes “* * 
that in a true democracy every sane adult 


Nora Bayes Joins Actresses’ Council 
ORA BAYES joined the Actresses’ 
Council of the National Woman’s 

Party while she was in Paris recently. 


_ She favors international work for Equal 


Rights, she told Woman’s Party members 
there. Miss Bayes has long worked for 
Equal Rights between men and women in 
the theatrical profession. 

“I’m for anything that will take the sex 
out of law,” says Miss Bayes. “I’m for 
anything that acts for human beings. 

“The trouble, as I see it, is that most 
women have no box offices, no seats to 
count and no receipts. Men have fooled 
them through the ages about what they 
can do.” 

Nora Bayes has three adopted children 
whom she asserts she is rearing in an 
Equal Rights atmosphere. Seven-year-old 
Lea-Nora gets nothing on the strength 
of being a girl if “Mother” Bayes can help 
it. And Norman and Peter are not allowed 


has. equal opportunity before the law, in 
industry, commerce, and government re- 
gardless of race, class or sex.” 

A part of the principles of the Council 
includes “a living wage, an 8-hour day, 
a constructive penal policy, and one stand- 
ard of morals for both sexes.” This 


organization, in other words, believes in 
industrial legislation based on the nature 


of the work, not on the sex of the workers, 
and in Equal Rights in every field. 

The following article in the Legislatwe 
Counsellor, official organ of the Council, 


for June, 1927, shows the clarity with 


which this Council, representing various 
women’s organizations in the State of 
Washington, recognizes that the battle 


for women’s freedom was not won when 


suffrage was granted: | 
“Women have had the ballot restored to 
them in the State of Washington now 


seventeen years. During that time little 
progress has been made in giving to able 


women their rightful share in govern- 
ment. | 
“Prejudices are often deeply entrenched 
in the minds of both sexes. We call this 
a man-made world and speak truly, for- 
getting, perhaps, that women’s attitude, 
on what is called the woman question, is 


colored by man-made thoughts. We for- 


get that, in comparison to the whole vot- 
ing population a very small minority 
were intelligently and unselfishly helpful 
to the women campaigning for their po- 


litical freedom. The importance of con- 


verting women to desire more freedom 
(which naturally brings greater respon- 
sibilities) is overlooked by men and 


to consider themselves “lords of creation,” 
she says. 


Correction 


N the issue of Equat Ricuts of July 23 

it was erroneously stated in the article, 
“Women’s Gains in Six Years,” that New 
York had passed laws giving a married 
woman Equal Rights to the choice of a 
domicile and Equal Rights in making con- 
tracts. _ | 

These laws should have been credited 
to New Jersey rather than New York. 


The error was made in the course of 


editing and printing the article, and 
Emma Wold, who wrote the article, was 
not responsible for the errors. 
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women leaders alike. In a people’s gov- 
ernment laws cannot be too far ahead of 
the public’s favor. Hence the necessity 
for constant education. Had sex carried 
no legal disabilities, beyond the political, 
there might have been some excuse for 
ceasing efforts to educate the public when 


finally the ballot was granted to women 


upon equal terms with men. 

“But women, even more than men, find 
that true liberty requires constant vigi- 
lance. This is so because upon the lib- 
erty of the mother depends the liberty of 
the child. The deeper knowledge of life 
and all that pertains to its welfare, be- 
longs in a peculiar sense to women. When 
women were voiceless in government the 
unhappy results could not be laid at their 
doors. Now, the enfranchised woman 
voter cannot escape her responsibility. 


The ideal government, being only the 


larger family, requires equal participation 
of both sexes to provide intelligently for 
the development of its coming and future 
citizenship. Everywhere, all over our 
State, at every election able women (of 
whom there is no dearth) should be in- 
duced to run for office. 

“Especially in law-making bodies, town, 
city, State, or Federal, there should be 
an equal number of ‘mothers sitting with 
fathers’ to enact wise measures for the 


benefit of all the people. 


“The Counsellor would urge upon the 
women particularly to neglect no oppor- 
tunity to place women in executive, legis- 
lative, or judicial positions so that life 
may, at least hold its own, with property 
in our civilization.” 


News from the Field 


To Train Girls for Farms 
HE new $5,000,000 expansion plan for 
the National Farm School at Doyles- 
town, Pennsylvania, includes the ad- 
mission of the training of girls in agricul- 
ture and home economics, according to a 


recent announcement of the dean, C. L. 
Goodling. 
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